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For the Companion. 
CHARLES, THE CONQUEROR. 

Whoever enlists under the banner of Je- 
sus Christ, becomes by divine right, a king. 
His rule is over a vast realm, the human 
heart. Init are undisciplined passions, like 
so many alien foes to put without the gates. 
A stubborn and rebellious will must be con- 
quered, or the king cannot live in peace. 
Thousands of troops in the guise of tempta- 
tions, strive to assail the kingdom daily, and 
the Christian must be on the watch, or he 
will be overcome. 

A poor lad I knew, was at the early age 
of sixteen one of these kings. When 
only nine years of age, Charley Gordon was 
fatherless. He had been an only child, 
very much beloved and cared for. His,fa- 
ther was an honest, industrious man, who 
earned a good living, and kept his family in 
comfortable circumstances. They lived, 
very thoughtlessly, upto their means, never 
putting aside for the rainy day, that is as 
sure to come in the moral order of things, 
as it is in the nafural. Charley’s father 
might have put by a good sum in the sav- 
ings bank, but he was rather fond ot show 
and excitement, therefore he laid out much 
money in dress, amusements and good eat- 
ing. One day Charley came home from 
school to find the house full of sympathiz- 
ing neighbors—and his mother helpless, al- 
most sense‘ess from grief. His poor father 
had been killed by a falling wall, and con- 
sternation and terror reigned in the neigh- 
borhood. ©! how still’ it was when the 
crowd had gone; nothing to be heard save 
his poor mother’s labored sigh, and the out- 
side rumbling of wheels. Charley was too 
much stunned to comprehend. He knew 
that his father was there, because something 
white and still lay in the bed-room, but 
he could not think him dead. He started 
at every footstep that passed—it must be 
the old familiar sound that was wont to 
greet him—but no—on it went, never stop- 
ping at the door, and the latch never rat- 
tled. More than once he found himself at 
the window watching for hin—but he came 
not. He had gone, and forever. Not till 
the little family came home to their deso- 
late housenot until the boy heard the 
wailing’ tones of his mother, “Oh! what 
shall I do, now he is gone?” did he fully 
comprehend what they had lost. No father 
to bring in money that they might be free 
from care—no father to go to when the old 
shoes were worn out, with such confidence 
that they would be immediately replaced 
by good and new. No father to put so 
cheerfully in his hands the money for school 
books, or to keep his mother from the hard- 
est toil. 

“Mother,” said Charley, one day, a few 
weeks after his father’s death, “I’m a large 
boy of my age, and I’m going to try and 
earn you some money.” 

“O! but my child, 1 cannot take you 
from school. It was your father’s wish that 
you should have an education, and I will 
work hard to carry it out.” 

“But 1 will have an education, too. 
There’s an evening school opened for poor 
boys, where they can go without paying, 
and Ican get an education there, and at 


of al. the offices. There were no bills up 
and nobody for a long time seemed to be in 
want of a boy, though many admired the 
frank face and clear blue eyes of the fath- 
erless child. Yet Charley was not dis- 
couraged. The promises which that faith- 
ful Sabbath school teacher had poured into 
his mind, never for a moment lost their 
force. She, full of pity then, perhaps ney- 
er thought again after the Sabbath, of her 
labor of love. She little dreamed how she 
had cheered and comforted, and helped up- 
ward to heaven, the poor fatherless child— 
nor how her words were made the basis of 
his duty. At last Charley forced his way 
into a very busy place. As he put his foot 
within, it came in contact with a roll. Pick- 
ing it up he found that his hand was full o 


so busy that nobody noticed the matter. 
Never once did it enter the boy’s head that 
he might keep the money. He made his 
way hurriedly through the throng to the 
desk of the cashier, an old grey-headed 
man, who in a somewhat surly tone bade 
him get out of the way. 

“But [ve found some money on the floor, 
sir,” said the child, his tace crimson with 
eagerness, his eyes shining. 

‘Aly! my lad, thatalters the case—you’re 
an honest boy. Come in here and sit down 
till I have less business on my hands and 
we’ll see about it.” 

As the cashier had expected, the owner 
soon found that he had lost his package of 
bank bills, and the money was restored to 
him, while the wondering boy saw within 
his hand, a handsome, new, crisp five dollar 
bill. 

“And now my little fellow, how came you 
in here ?” queried the cashier. 

“Please sir, my father was killed not 
long ago by a wall falling in—my mother 
is very poor, and works hard; I want to 
help her, so [ am trying to find a place.” 





The directness and sincerity of the child, 


home, if I’ve only a mind to. My Sabbath-| coupled with his honesty, at once enlisted 


school teacher says, where there’s a will 
there's a.way, and that God always takes 


the feelings of the cashier. ‘You shall go 
no farther, sir,” he said, the tears filling his 


good care of the fatherless. She read ever | eyes (for once he had been a lonely, father- 


80 many promises out of the Bible for me Tess boy,) “we have no room for you at pres-|of life. As deliberately and as earnestly as 
last Sunday. Don’t cry, mother, I'll try to| ent, but we'll make room. Mr. Lewis, see 


be a good boy.” 


that this boy is put to work for two dollars| seven years before—so had he now :nade up 


“God bless you!” was the response of the | a week.” 


tearful widow—and God did help him and| 


bless him. 


Charley’s heart throbbed high at that.|God. 
| His first thcught was, God has helped me; 
The next day he commenced the rounds ' his second how good it was in my Sabbath-\heard that-he was to have this sober-sided 





CHARLES, THE CONQUEROR, 


You who read this, if you fill that re-| 
sponsible situation toward young immortal 
souls of Sabbath-school teacher, put your 
heart in it—depend upon it, the sweet 
words you say, if you are in earnest, will 
never be forgotten. I ask no higher re- 
ward, than, at some future time, perhaps 
not till I have done with this world’s war- 
fare, to have one soul say to me, “it was 
through your influence, it was by your 
warning or entreaty that I was induced to 
choose the path of virtue rather than that 
of vice,” In all his after prosperity, Char- 
ley Gordon never forgot that gentle woman 
who led his thoughts beyond his gricf, to 
heaven. 








It was not many months before the boy’s 


to fill his situation, and had also given close 
attention to his studies. Not all the induce- 
ments offered by idle boys had power to 


fond of sport as any one—but he had| 


have as much wholesome exercise as he 
needed, So the weeks, the months and the| 
years flew by and found his mother estab-| 
lished at last in a neat little cottage with a 
dairy—two cows and plenty of ground to be 
tilled, This was the height of her world.y 
ambition. Her only trouble now was that 
she must be absent from her boy during all 
the week, except Saturday night and the 
Sabbath. Charley had grown a fine young 
man of nineteen, and had a salary of twelve 
dollars a week. Out of this he was to save 
enough to pay for the little farm, and very 
proud was he when he gave the first instal- 
ment into the hands of the generous farmer 
of whom it was purchased. 

Charley was now thrown into circum- 
differing entirely from the routine 
of his former life. He boarded in the city, 
and for the sake of economy, took a room 
with another young man, whose outward 
appearance was prepossessing. Before tak- 
ing this step the youth had chosen his way 


et: 





he had decided upon his worldly destiny 
his mind that as for him he would serve 


When Henry Mapes, the room-mate, 














nN 


school teacher, to tell me all these things !” | fellow—(so he was called, to him,)—for a 


companion, he laughingly declared that he 
weuld soon take the sanctimoniousness out 
of him. He had seen such fellows before, 
and had always “trained” them. On the 


other hand. Charley soon learned the char- 


acter of his room-mate, and the knowledge 
made him uneasy. “Ie smokes, drinks, 
and plays billiards,” was the summing up 


of the matter. 


Charley was new in the Christian life, 


He felt all the shrinking of a sensitive m - 
ture from any apparent display ; ‘how shall 
I act towards him ?” was uppermost in his 
thought. 
most exercised was his duty with regard to 
his devotions. 
greater mind than his, for when once the 
bank bills, and the crowd around him were|salary was increased. During all this time |parley with temptation begins, there is lit- 
he had striven to make himself competent|ile peace of mind till the trial be decided 


But the matter on which he was 


It has troubled many a 


one way or the other. Happily, as he 
thought, Henry Mapes did not return at 
very consistent hours the first week or two, 


shake his resolution—and yet he was as and Charley had the room to himself. 


One night, Henry Mapes came home be- 


set his standard high, and besides he fore Charley had retired. He entered the 
found that by economizing histime he could ‘room singing in a merry, sweet voice, and 
his face looked so bright and cheerful, that 


Charley instinctively liked him. 

“Have a cigar ?” asked Henry. 

“No, I thank you, I don’tsmoke ;” Char- 
ley replied, quietly. 

“There must always be a first time;” re- 
sponded Henry, quietly—*‘capital for the 
health, come take one.” 

“I don’t like the practice,” returned 
Charley, taking up his Bible. ‘Besides it 
makes the air impure.” > 

“Q! ho, that’s a polite hint, I suppose, 
that I must leave my cigars outside ;” said 
Henry, the whole character of his face 
changing, growing dark and wrathful. “But 
unfortunately, Ican’ttakeit. I have neith- 
er constitutional nor conscientious scruples 
about it, so here goes.” 

“I did not think of wishing to deprive 
you of the pleasure, if you think it such,” 
replied Charley, surprised at the change in 
the young man’s manner. 

“QO! all right!” responded the other, 
coolly—but for some reason he did not 
smoke—dnly began to whistle and sing soft- 
ly. As for Charley, his eyes were fixed up- 
on his Bible long after he had read his ap- 
pointed chapter. Could be not pray as he 
sat there? No, that would not be honoring 
God. Besides he felt that the attitude was 


conducive to reverence—but still he could 
not make up his mind to kneel down. “He 
will laugh at me,” was the uppermost 
thought, and I shall feel embarrassment, 
and perhaps not pray acceptably.” Atthat 
moment Henry arose and drew off his boots 
with a great show.of independence, all the 
time whistling—and at that moment also 


rermon he had heard only the Sabbath pre- 
vious, “Whosoever is ashamed of me before 
men, of him will I be ashamed in the pres- 
ence of my Father and the angels.” His 
resolation wastaken, “This,” he thought, 
“is not acting on my life-plan; if I would 
be a consistent Christian, duty must be done 
at all hazards.” His mind grew clear, A 
peace, not of this world, took possession of 
his soul. He left the Bible still open, and 
though Henry Mapes was whistling, he 
arose, and reverently bent the knee before 
God, his Maker. As soon as his head was 
bowed, the whistling ceased. Henry Mapes 
was awed into silence. That posture 
brought him thoughts of his mother and 
her Christian counsels. A tide of emotion 
rushed through his soul. When Charley 
arose, he went forward and extended his 
hands, 

“I meant to bully you to-night,” he said, 
‘‘and boasted that I would, but somehow, I 
think more of you than ever. Bad as I 
may be myself, I like to see a fellow live 
up to his profession.” 

Charley was silent for a moment. Then 
he said, “I do not deserve to be éommend- 
ed for simply doing my duty, especially as 
it was with reluctance that I brought my- 
self to acknowledge Him in all my ways. 
But in the strength of God, [ will never 
again falter, but put on the whole armor of 
the great king whose soldier I am,” 

“] like that,” said Henry, “if ever I am 
a Christian, I'll do just so. I don’t like to 
see people half way about anything.” 
Never again did Charley temporize with 
the suggestions of fear. That first step 
taken, all the rest were comparatively easy. 
He prospered because he was diligent in 
business serving the Lord. He bought the 
little farm where his mother lives to day. 
He was the means of bringing Henry Mapes 
and scores of others to acknowledge Christ 
as their Master, and is now one of the hap- 
piest Christian men on the face of the 
earth. M. A. D. 


For the Companion. 

A TALK ABOUT SLEIGH-RIDES. 
In general I do not like sleigh-rides, It 
sounds very well to tell of the ‘merry bells, 
the flying horses, the ringing voices*and 
gay young hearts.” But the hearts need 
to be youny. Whenthe warm blood courses 
vigorously through youthful veins, perhaps 
the gay hearts keep merry through the 
whole ride. Perhaps such a party never 
have cold feet, or do not mind them. , 
Besides that sleigh-rides are such cold 
affairs, there is another reason why they 
are my aversion. The memory comes over 
me of a scene in my childhood, worthy to 
be illustrated in the “London Punch” or in 
“Vanity Fair,’ though I somewhat doubt 
whether any living artist could do it full 
justice. 

It was a scene comical to think of, but 
tragical to take part in. A mammoth 
sleigh, drawn by four horses filled with 
grand-father and grandmother, aunts and 
uncles, nephews and neices, whose number 
only made them all the merrier. Songs and 
laughter were at their height, when 
suddenly, the whole three generation, were 
landed, or rather stranded in the deep snow 





by the road-side. Considering the mass of 


came to the mind of Charley the text of the — 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 








buffalo-robes piled upon them, the whole 


family regained their feet ina wonderfully jew 


short time, proving their activity beyond 
question. fd 
Such shaped bonnets! extraordinary hats! 


torn cloaks! It was really very droll, and le?” 


so long as nobody was hurt, everybody 
decided to laugh. Every body except one 
little girl, who, having been knocked down 
twice, once by the over turn, onee again by 
an uncle jumping against her, was really 
hurt the second time; so hurt, that amidst 
the general shouts of laughter and words 
of, “Oh how you look,” and “Such a fright 
as you are,” amidst all these. she “iifted up 
her voice and wept.” The vivid remem- 
brance of this scene may explain why, when 
that little girl grew to womanhood, sleigh- 
rides were not her favorite mode of amuse- 
ment. 

Lest my young friends Bessie and Frank, 
who think sleighing is “so splendid,” should 
drop me at once from their favor, they 
shall a have few words on their side of the 
question. : 

When there comes a calm, mild day in 
January, which seems as if it had strayed 
from the last September ; when the sleigh 
is filled with joydus children, who come tc 
invite their older friend to join them ; 
when the horses, handsome, spirited, fleet, 
are controlled by a skillful hand, which was 
never known to allow an “upset,” such as 
the older friend remembers, then even the 
most sceptical must admit it to be delight- 
ful. 

“It’s no sort o’ use talking,” interrupts 
aunt Keziah, “Nobody yet was any better 
for taking a sleigh-ride.” 

This for a moment seemed to settle the 
question, but like many such settlements, 
an answer came from one who spoke with 
feeling. 

“Yes, [ am better to-night for this morn- 
ing’s view of the glories of winter.” 

Aunt Keziah shook her head doubtfully, 
as if unconvinced. But the speaker con- 
tinued in a lower voice, “I think God’s 
world is his open book for us to read.” 

Aunt Keziah looked as if she didn’t un- 
derstand her niece and wished she knew 
what that had to do with the question. 
This was her look. Her thought was that 
the idea of this great round “world being a 
book” is all nonsense. Aunt Keziah was 
no reader of Shakespeare. If she had been, 
she would have thought his words about 
finding “sermons in stones” equally absurd. 

But the young girl’s thought was not ab- 
surd. She had watched the snow-clad hills, 
as they reflect the coloring of the clouds 
above them. She had read the page writ- 
ten upon them, thus: “When there is no 
warmth of joy in my own heart, I can at 
least reflect the happiness of others like the 
cold hills giving back the hues of the sky 
above them.” M. W. D. 





THE FAMILY. 
wae Nh Bl 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“Do you know anything about precious 
stones, uncle John?” 

“Precious stones, Robert? You mean, 
I suppose, such as are used in brooches, 
watch-seals, breast-pins, &c.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T can’t say that I know much about 
them ; but perhaps I know enough to give 
you any information you may desire.” 

“Well, I was looking at some of aunt 
Mary's jewelry, and there was one article 
that had a beautiful stone in it, and aunt 
Mary told me it was a sapphire.” 

“How big was it ?” 

“Oh as big as a piece of chalk.” 

“A piece of chalk! A piece of chalk, 
sir. Is that a proper answer.” 

“Oh, I’m only joking, uncle ; that’s what 
Tom Miller always says, Ask him how 
big anything is, and Tom is sure to tell 
you it’s as big as a piece of chalk.” 

“Tom Miller shouldn’t be anexample for 
you, especially when you are talking with 
an older person than yourself. But I'll 
overlook the disrespect this time, if you'll be 
careful and never repeat it. Now tell me 
the size of the sapphire?” 

‘‘About the size of the top of my little 
finger.” 

“I dare believe it’s only a piece of col- 
ored glass. No, no, your aunt Mary has 


no such precious stone as that among her 
elry.” q 

“She called it sapphire, uncle John.” 

“Likely eneugh ; but it’s only imitation.” 

‘Are sapphires so very costly, then, un- 

T 


“Next to diamonds in value. A sap- 
phire of that size would be more valuable 
than all the rest of aunt Mary’s property 
put together. But I’m sorry to say that in 
this world’s goods her possessions are not 
equal to her moral worth. However, a real 
sapphire would be worth a bushel basket 
full of such things as the bauble you men- 
tion,” 

“Why what are sapphires made of, un- 

cle, that they are so costly.” 
“Well, nothing very valuable after all, 
unless you think the earth, that common 
roofing slate is made of,.is valuable—mere 
clay—such us is used in making tobacco 
pipes. Every hundred grains of blue sap- 
phire contain ninety-two grains of clay— 
common clay.” 

“And why not rub this clay together and 
make sapphires, uncle ?” 

“Ah! there’s the rub, Bob. If we knew 
how to do it, no doubt we should. But 
Dame Nature doesn’t choose to reveal. all 
her secrets to us, although we think our- 
selves wonderfully wise—we lords of Crea- 
tion.” 

“And these stones are natural produc- 
tions then, uncle ?” 

“Yes, They are among the pet products 
of nature’s workshop, and defy our artifi- 
cial contrivances to produce their equal.” 

“Where are they found, sir? 

“Sapphires are chiefly brought from Cey- 
lon and other eastern countries. The red 
sapphire is commonly called the Oriental 
ruby, and the yellow kind the Oriental to- 
paz. These stones when rubbed give out a 
kind of phosphorescent light.” 

“What other precious stones are there, 
sir ?” 

“There are the amethyst, the emerald, 
the ruby, the garnet, and a great number of 


.|others that I can't think of just now. I 


will tell you more about them as ‘I have a 
little more time.” 

“] have seen an amethyst—a real ame- 
thyst in a jeweller’s store, it was of a beau- 
tifui purple color. What is this kind of 
stone composed of ?” 

“It is composed of another ingredient 
which is very abundant in nature. I mean 
flint, common flint. It is wonderful how 
nature produces such splendid jewels from 
such homely materials. Cornelian, cat’s- 
eye, rock crystal, Egyptian jasper, and 
opal are all formed from the same ingredi- 
ents. But our limits are up, we shall talk 
more on the subject the next opportunity.” 


PERSIAN GEM. 
Once from a cloud a drop of rain 
Fell trembling on the sea. 
And when she saw the wide spread main, 
Shame veiled her modesty. 


«What place in this wide sea have I? 
What room is left for me? 

Sure it were better that I die 
In this immensity !”” 


But while her self-abusing fear 
Its lowliness confessed , 

A shell received and welcomed her, 
And pressed her to its breast ; 


And, nourished there, the drop became 
A pearl for royal eyes— 
Exalted by its lowly shame, 
And humbled but to rise. 
= 


A NEW LIPE-PRESERVER. 


{ have read somewhere of a traveller who 
carried with him a brace of pistols, a car- 
bine, a cutlass, a dagger, and an umbrella, 
but was indebted for his presrvation to the 
umbrella—it grappled with a bush when he 
was rolling over a precipice. In like man- 
ner, my friend W. , though armed 
with a sword, rifle, and hunting-knife, owed 
his existence—to his wig. . 

He was specimen-hunting (for W 
is a first-rate naturalist) somewhere in the 
backwoods of America, when, happening to 
light upon a dense covert, there sprang out 
upon him—not a panther or catamount, 











a twinkling, himself stretched on the earth, 
sheath towards his scalp. 


preliminary flourishes, the sav: 








but, with a terrible whoop and yell, a wild| 


Indian, one of a tribe then hostile to our «and what would you like to have me do 
settlers. W ’s gun was mastered in with this rag ” 


Conceive the horrible weapon making its 
features, | 


hand:clutching the shearing knife ; his 
eee ee as 
=~ 


Ww—— says the Indian was, for some 
ee Sa recov- 
ering at last he dragged tive along, 
through brake and jangle to the one 


ment. A iar w 





down, the knife performed its its, and 
the whole transaction was imically 
described, All Indian and re- 
straint were overcome. The assembly made 
every demonstration of wonder ; and the wi 
was fitted on, rightly, askew, and hii 
part before, by a hundred pair of red hands. 
Captain Gulliver’s glove was not a greater 
puzzler to the Houhyhnms. From the men 
it passed to the squaws, and from them down 
to the least of the urchins; W 7) 
head in the mean time, frying in a midsum- 
mer sun. At length, the phenomenon re- 
turned into the hands of the chief, a vener- 
able graybeard; he ined it afresh, 
very attentively, and, a long delibera- 
tion, pr ned with true Indian silence 
and , made a speech in his own 
cece procured for the anxious, 
trembling captive very unexpected honors. 
In whole tribe of women and war- 
riors danced round him, with such unequiv- 
ocal marks of homage, that even W 
comprehended that he was not intended for 
sacrifice, He was then carried in triumph 
to their wigwams, his body daubed with 
their — colors of the most honorable pat- 
terns, @ was given to understand that 
he mi any of their marriageable 
maidens fora squaw. Availing himself of 
this privilege, and so becoming, by 
more @ proficient in their language, he learn- 
ed the cause of this extraordinary respect. 
It was considered that he had been a great 
warrior ; thathe had, by mischance of war, 
been overcome and tufted ; but that, wheth- 
er by valor or stratagem—each equally es- 
timable amongst the savages—he had recov- 
ered his liberty and his sealp. 

As long as W, kept his own coun- 
sel he was safe ; but trusting his Indian wife 
with the secret of his locks, it soon got wind 
amongst the squaws, and from them became 
known to the warriors and chiefs. A solemn 
sitting was held at midnight, by the chiefs, 
to consider the propriety of knocking the 
|poor wig-owner on the head; but he had 
received a timely hint of their intention, 
and, when the tomahawks sought for him, 
he was far on his way, with his life-preserv- 
er, toward’s British settlement. 

















SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 
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WHAT A LITTLE CHILD CAN DO. 


Two years ago, there came a sweet little 
child of six summers into the office of the 
Pease Mission, in company with a lady, 
her grandmother. Her delicate features 
and transparent skin, in which were seen 
the hectic tints and throbbing veins that 
look so beautiful and touching in the child, 
told the beholder that she was accustomed 
to the tenderest care. She entered with a 
modest bashfulness that at once won the 
heart. 
the office table, she slipped a small bag from 
her hand upon it, and left it there, return- 
ing to her grandmother’s side without a 
word. 

“Darling,” said the gentleman in the of- 
fice, “what have you here? what shall I do 
with this?” The little visitor made no re- 
Fly, but dropped her eyes to the floor. 

“Look inside, sir,” said the lady. 

He opened the bag, and poured the con- 
tents upon the table. There was one hun- 
dred new bright pennies. He looked at the 
little one. There was a delightful smile 
upon her countenance, but her little modest 
eyes would not look up. 

“One hundred pennies! Why, my dear 
child, where did you get all these ?” 

The grandmother replied, “She hung up 
the bag, sir, and whenever she received a 
bright penny, she would drop it in to make 
up a sam for the poor children of the Five 
Points.” 

“What did she do for candies and ap- 
ples ?” the gentleman inquired, 

“Sometimes she looked very longingly at 
such things, and I have often said, M t 
dear, you have plenty of money in your bag, 
why don’t you take that to buy cakes and 
candies?” 

“No, grandmother, that is the Lord's 
money, and I cannot take that!” She would 
sooner go without the gratification.” 

“You dear child,” said the gentleman, 








No answer. “Shall I 


buy shoes for the poor children, or jackets, 


the barbarous knife, leaped eagerly from its | or dresses?” No answer. 


“Bay bread for the hungry ones,” she 


whispered to her grandmother. 


om ~~ 


Advancing quietly to the side of 


€ '€8,/ Bless the little one! her solicitude dur- 
made savager by paint and ruddle, working’ ing » long year ot patience, found its object 
themselves in triumphant malignity; his ,in feeding the hungry. Verily, “he that 


considereth the poor lendeth to the Lord,” 
and this sweet child has early commenced 
to lay up her treasure where it will be sure 
to await her coming. 
A few days since, the little bag came 
over a , but the little owner came not 
with. it, Her health would not permit. 
Another hundred cents was added to her de- 
posit. It seemed as if the sweet child was 
home where her treasure is. The 
ittle M nad read the story of poor lit- 
tle Mary Ann Drummond, a neglected child 
round in the Five Points, whose last days 
of sickness and final death, alone and uncar- 
ed for by its, brothers or sisters, had 
been at the Mission; and the de- 
tails of her happy death, and confident 
hope of happiness with Jesus, touched the 
little reader’s heart, and the tear of pity 
was seen coursing down her cheek. Look- 
ing up suddenly, and seeing her gr th 





fined him for months. His wife killed her. 
self taking care of him—and just as he was 
able once more to attend to his business, she 
sickened and died. From that time my 
friend had never known a well day ; 
qodeed. his health had been gradually fui). 
ing. A few months back, he had bought, 
at second hand, the organ, and had taken to 
the weary life of a street muxician,as the 
only one which his waning strength allowed 
him. But Mary could not be left alone, 
and she was obliged to share her father’s 
wanderi The thought that he might 
die with the child alone to watch his last 
struggles, had. caused him intense anxiety, 
as well as the uncertainty as to her future, 
for utterly unknown as he was, there was 
no one to whom he could leave her. 
My promise to care for Mary reiieved 
him from this distress of mind, and he died 





er’s eye upon her, she suid, -‘Dear grand- 
ma, as long as I live, I want to send a dol- 
lar a year to the Five Points House of [n- 
dustry !” 
Oh! that we could see just what good, 
God has caused that sweet child's dollar to 
accomplish ! What sad hearts has it cheer- 
ed, as penniless and starving they have cried 
for bread? What boy or girl has been 
taught a lesson of kindness and courage, 
when cold and desolate they have applied 
at the House for food or shelter? hat 
life has it saved, as timely aid and medi- 
cine has been seoured by those pennies thus 
ivea to the Lord? We say we should 
ke to know who has been benefitted, for we 
are sure God has specially blessed somebody 
for the giver’s sake. Where the good done 
by dollar thus given shall end, eternity 
e can te.l.—Ezaminer. 


THE ORGAN-GRINDER’S DAUGHTER. 


It was s‘x or seven years ago this mouth, 
that one day while I was strolling up Broad- 
way I happened to see,a little way down 
one of the cross streets, a poor Organ-Grind- 
er, who seemed too feeble and weak to bear 
the weight of his instrument. I turned in- 
to the street, and asI passed him, I saw 
that his cheeks were hollow his eyes 
sunken—and he coughed fearfully. 

A little girl was sitting on the organ, 
her white, want-sharpened face resting 
against the man’s bosom, while her thin arm 
was wound lovingly around his neck. Her 
little form was wasted and meagre—the 
shawl in which she was’ wrapped was too 
worn and thin to hide its outlines. She lis- 
tened earnestly to the music of the organ, 
which was remarkably sweet and plaintive, 
and a faint smile played over her pale lips 
as she raised her brown eyes to her father’s 


ace. 

“Please take me home, father.” Iheard 
her say. “I am so tired.” 

“The man’s face worked, and he pressed 
his lips tightly together e’er he could an- 
swer, 

“Before longdarling. I can't buy my lit- 
tle Mary any dinner, if I go home now. 
We'll have to play a little more music ; lis- 
ten to it,” and drawing the sick child clos- 
er to him, he began the beautiful air jof 
“Home, sweet Home.” 

How it must have wrung his heart—that 
simple melody—with the torturing memor- 
ies it brought, but little Mary loved it, and 
so he played it. What a home had he to 
which to take his motherless child! Alas! 
alas! that the dear name should be applied 
to sucha place, A solitary room in the 
top of a wretched tenant house, where rats 
and mice and dampness disputed ion. 

How did I find out where they lived? I 
will tell you. My heart was w with 
such keen pity for the poor father and child, 
that I followed them from place to place. I 
gave them money, and finally, when the or- 
gan-grinder turned his ated steps towards 
home, I followed him thither. The little 
girl was tast asleep by this time, and I of- 
fered to carry her up stairs. The father 
hesitated, but he really was too weak for re- 
monstrance, and he led the way slowly and 
painfully. We toiled up three flights of 
stairs before the man paused, and opening 
a door, motioned me to walkin. I laid the 
child gently upon the low bed, and then 
turned to speak to her father. He had sunk 
exhausted and panting upon a chair, and 
his frame shook with his terrible cough. It 
was a dreadful thing to see his sufferings, 
and think what he must have endured in 
that dark, comfortless room. That night 
he was taken with bleeding at the lungs, 
and he never was able to rise from his bed 
_ I watched beside him—i and little 

ary, whose devotion to her father was 
beautiful to see; but he failed rapidly, and 
then Mary was left an orphan—friendless, 
except myself. The poor child's grief was 
wild and passionate ; she clung to the dead, 
refusing to be comforted, and calling pite- 
ously upon her father to come back to her. 

Before his death, the organist had con- 
fided to me something of his past life. 

When Mary’s mother lived, so he told me, 
their home, though humble, had been com- 
fortable and most happy ; while his arm was 
strong, they enjoyed all the necessaries of 


peaceful and happy, commending the little 
girl tome with his dying breath, and blessing 
me for the services [ had been able to render 
him. 

. After the funeral, at which Mary and | 
were the only mourners, the little home in 
the tenartt-house was deserted, and I took 
Mary to my home, feeling that God had 
sent her to me, to be the joy and comfort of 
my lonely life—Ezaminer. * 





“LORD, SAVE; I PERISH.” 


In the year 1852 I was residing in C——, 
a small town on the bank of the Ohio, and 
on one occasion I joined a party of young 
men, who, like myself, were without God 
and without hope in the world. We cross- 
ed the river, and spent the day in wild 
frolic in a village in Kentucky, which place 
we left at sundown to return home. When 
we were all on board our small boat, most 
of the party seemed the worse for liquor, 
and one inan was so much intoxicated that 
we could not restrain him. We had reach- 
ed the middle of the river when he jumped 
upon the gunwale, and capsized us all into 
the water. I immediately struck out for 
the Indiana shore, but soon turned and saw 
that my companions were plunging about 
in the stream ; but a few had seized the 
boat, and were clinging to its sides as it lay 
keel upward. 

I was rejoiced to see two boats approach- 
ing. First one, then the other came to my 
rescue ; but, fool that I was, I rejected the 
offer, for I felt proud of my superior 
stre and skill, and I struck out 
boldly towards that. part of the shore 
where steamboats stop for coal. Owing to 
the sudden rise and fall of the Ohio, per- 
manent wharves would not at all times be 
accessible, and large”boats are used as float- 
ing wharves; and in my blindness I was 
approaching this spot, where the water, 
passing under these boats, came out ina 
boiling flood. 

There I found myself sinking, perishing 
almost within reach of the shore. My fool- 
ish pride was subdued. I felt my need ofa 
strong hand to lift me from the yawning 
gulf. But God had not given me over to 
death. As soon as I threw up my arms 
and called for assistance, help was at hand, 
and I was taken to a place of safety. The 
two boats landed my companions. Thus we 
were all rescued from a watery grave. 

The young who are out of Christ may 
learn a lesson from my ‘story. You are 
now in the stream. You are relying on 
your own strength to stem the current. You 
are blindly refusing the aid of an almighty 
Saviour. Cease struggling to save your- 
selves without Him. Throw up your arms 
and cry, “Lord, save; I perish!’ Oh, 
call now for mercy, and you will find that 
the Lord Jesus is able and willing to save 
you, 


BITE BIGGER, BILLY. 


Walking down the street, we saw two 
very ragged boys with bare toes, red and 
shining, and tattered clothes, upon which 
the soil of long wear lay thick and dingy. 
They ‘were ‘few and far between”—and 
jacket and trousers—and these solitary gar- 
| ments were unneighborly, and objected to a 
| union, however strongly the autumn wind 
hinted to the comfort of such an arrange- 
ment. One of the boys was perfectly jubi- 
lant over a half withered bunch of flowers 
some person had cast away. 

“I say, Billy, war’n’t somebody real 
to drop these ere posies jest where I could 
find ’em, and they’re so pooty and nice? 
Look sharp, Billy, and may be you'll find 
something bimeby. Oh, jolly! Billy, if 
here ain’t most half a peach, and ’taint 
much dirty neither. Come, you haia’t got 
no peach, you may bite first. Bite bigger 
Billy, may be we'll find another ’fore long.” 

That boy was not cold, nor poor, and ney- 
er will be ; his heart will keep him warm, 
and if men and woman forsake him, the very 
angels wil! feed him, and fold their wings 
about him. ‘Bite digger, Billy, may be 
we'll find another ‘fore long.” What a 
hopeful little soul! Ifhe finds his unsel- 
fishvess illy repaid, he will not turn misan- 
thrope, for God made him to be a man, one 





life, But, one long, cold winter, he was 
stricken with a lingering illness, which con- 





to bear his own burden uncomplainingly, 
|and help his fellows besides. Want cannot 
crush such a spirit, nor filth stain it, tor 
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For the Companion. 

INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A 

PARROT. 

A friend, who was for many years an invalid, 
and always a most lovely example of patience, 
and cheerfulness under sufferings appalling 
enough to awe the stoutest heart, had for 
some time, a Parrot, whose amusing ways be- 
guiled many hours, that might otherwise have 
been tedious. A brother, returning from Cal- 
fornia, found Poll, at Panama, and brought 
him to H. 

The bird had picked up a few saucy phrases 
on shipboard, and spoke some Spanish, but 
soon acquired the English tongue by paying 
assiduous attention to it as spoken around him. 
We do not attempt to give a complete biogra- 
phy of this remarkable bird, for with the neg- 
ligence, too common in such cases, his wit 
and wisdom were not truly appreciated until 
lost forever. 

A young gentleman, in the family, was cul- 
tivating a goatee, which he sometimes sagely 
stroked in Poll’s presence. With a comic 
twinkle of the eye, and an air of inimitable 
gravity, Poll would smooth down his own im- 
aginary whiskers, and then laugh as loud as 
thenést. He often broke out with a strik- 
ingly appropriate, and original remark, which 
appeared to have been ‘got up for the occa- 
sion.’ Sheridan, and many a wit since his 
day, have been accused of writing their im- 
promptu ‘‘bon mots’’ a day or so beforehand, 
but who could suspect Poll of a similar habit? 
At table one evening, Miss Alice passed her cup 
for tea. 

‘Only half a cup, if you please,’’ said Poll, 
speaking in her behalf with great politeness. 

“No, no,” cried Alice, «I want it full.’’ 

“*My!”* screamed Poll, ‘‘run and put the 
tea-kettle on, then!’’ 

While sitting in the hall one summer day 
basking in the sun, he called out to Miss Mary, 
**Maree, Maree, come here? Come out here 
a minute !”’ 

**] can’t, Poll,’’ anewered Miss S——, ‘‘1’m 
busy, you must come in here.’’ 

“Oh! I can’t Maree, ’cause I’m so lazy,” 
said Poll, in adrawling tone that expressed ex- 
treme languor. ‘‘Do come out here, I want to 
see you?’’ : 

When the village physician passed, Poll 
would always, after his first acquaintance with 
the gentleman, call out, ‘*Doctor! Doctor! 
Come in, Doctor.’’ 

An Irishman was often jeered at by Poll, 
for going to a place called ‘‘the Hive,’’ for 
liquor. Poll took an especial delight in 
sereaming after the man, “There goes John 
Ryan. Going to the hive! Oh! John, going 
to the hive again !’’ Poll undoubtedly had tem- 
perance principles. 

But he once came near getting too much 
cold water. He was sitting on a tree just be- 
neath Miss Mary’s window chattering, laugh-| 
ing, and ecreaming as if he combined another | 
Babel in his own person, when Miss S. became 
so tired of his noise, that she walked to the 
window, and dashed a bow! of cold water over 
him. For ore moment, Poll stood speechless 
from surprise and lack of breath, the next, he 
turned slowly round, looked askance at his 
tormentor from one corner of his saucy eye, 
and uttered an emphatic “I vow.”’ 

One evening, just as Mr. S. had completed 
quite an astonishing story, Poll cried out, 
‘That's a great lie!’’ 

We see that Poll’s associates on board ship 
were saucy fellows, and it is possible that he 


good in the world. 


“That pretty bird Miss Mary 
was what you heard talking, Henry. 

“<I know that,” with increased disgust, but 
that ain’t anybody.” 

“ Anybody !** echoed his mother. 

«No, nothing but. rooster I thought it was 
somebody,’’ and little Henry trudged on, ab- 
sorbed in his own speculations as to Poll’s 
rank in the scale of being. 

One morning, when Miss. 8. came down 
from her chamber the bird called to her in 
melancholy tones. ‘‘Come here, Maree, poor 
Polly’s sick, and Polly feels bad,” and the 
drooping head, and glazed eye, too well at- 
tested the truth of his plaintive words. Poll 
had swalloweda leaden bullet, and died in a 
few hours after. During the last hours of his 
life he often called his favorite ‘‘Miss Maree,’’ 
and made many sad and mournful plaints in- 
dicating much suffering. It seemed to com- 
fort him to keep by her side, like a child 
when in pain, and her expressions ofsympathy 
pleased him. And her sympathy was true 
and tender. ‘‘] know,’’ said she, between a 
smile and a tear, as she described the scene, ‘‘I 
know he was only a bird, yet I mourned for 
him as for a friend, and many a time [ find 
myself repeating his plaintive ‘Come here, ! 
want you, Maree, I'm so lonesome.’ ’” 

P. P. BONNEY. 


showed you 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





North Bridgton, January 4th, 1861. 
Dear Companion :—Enclosed please find one 
dollar for a copy of the Companion, the pres- 
ent year, as your weekly visits are yery much 
prized by all the family. A FATHER. 
‘ 


La Fayette, Ind. Sept. 11th, 1860. 
Olmstead and Co.—Incloseé please find one 


dollar. ‘The Companion is regularly received. 


1 believe we have never missed a number yet. 
[tisalways an event when the Companion comes. 
Long may it wave, to gladden the heart, and do 
€.c. 8. 





VARIETY. 





SEED-WORDS. 


*Twas nothing—a mere idle word 
From careless lips that fell, 
Forgot, perhaps, as soon as said, 

And purposeless as well. 


But yet, as on the passing wind 
Is vorne the little seed, 

Which blossoms unheeded, as a flower, 
Or a noisome weed— 


So oftemwill a single word, 
Unknown, its end fulfill, 

And bear, in seed, the flower and fruit, 
Of actions good or ill. 


HINDOO WIT. 
A Hindoo woman having been summoned to 


give evidence before a court ot judicature in 


Calcutta, deposed that such a circumstance 
happened in wall over The judge asked 
where it happened ; she replied, in the veran- 
jah of such a house. 

“Pray, my good woman,”’ suid the judge, 


“how many pillars are there in that veran- 
dah ?”’ 


The woman, not perceiving the trap that 
was laid for her, said with much considera- 


tion, that the verandah was supported by four 


pillars. The counsel for the opposite party 
immediately offered to prove that the veran- 


dah contained five pillars, and that consequent- 


ly no credit could be given to her evidence. 


The woman perceiving her error, addressed the 
judge 


and said, 
«*My lord, your lordship has for many years 





might have heard some i in our 
strects. Such speeches may do well enough 
for a Parrot, that is not morally responsible 


presided in this court, and every day that ne 
I beg 


come here ascend a flight of stairs ; may 


to know how many steps these stairs consist 
of?” 











for ita | ge, but we ly wish his 
human imitators could appreciate this truth, 
Impertinence is not wit. 

A neighbor’s child, that was playing in the 
next yard, afforded Poll much amusement. 
Henry often met with mishaps at which he 
naturally cried with three-year-old-lung- 
power. Poll would be chattering nonsense, 
when at a sudden thought, he would burst in- 
to a dolorous crying fit, then pause and ad- 
dress himself in the mother’s anxious tone. 

“Don’t cry, Henry! Poor Henry! There, 
there, I wouldn’t ery any more, dear.”’ 

Henry’s wonder at hearing such an echo from 
the old elm tree was great, as he had never 
secon a Parrot, and he ran to his mother for 
information. Mamma promised to take him 
in to see the now arrival from the tropics, 
when not too busy, but alas, for waiting curi- 

osity, such days in mother’s life are few, and 
Heary’s wonder had ample time to grow. But 








The judge confessed he did not know. 
“Then, ’’replied she, ‘if your lordship can 
not tell the number of steps you ascend daily 
to the seat of justice, it cannot be astonishing 
that I should forget the number of pillars in a 
baleony which 1 never entered half a dozen 
times in my life.”’ 

The jadge was much pleased with the wo- 
man’s wit, and decided in favor of her party. 


THE SOUTH WIND. 


The deposits of moisture from warm air up- 
on a cold stone is owing to a property of the 
tmosphere which p a large number of 
phenomena. After air has received a certain 
quantity of moisture, it will take no more, but 
warm air will hold more water than cold air. 
Now, when air has been saturated with mois- 
ture by resting over Southern seas, moves to 
the North and comes in contact with a cold 
flag-étone, a portion of its moisture is condens- 
ed upon the stone. The proportion of water 





ces ; hence it will absorb moisture more rapid- 
ly. Inother words, it is leesdrying. 


THE NUMBER OF LANGUAGES. 


felony mae ae gpd ing 
man wo! t actu: 
nomber is engage thy hea! the dreams of or- 
dinary 4 geographer 


Babi enumer- 


ated eight handfed and sixty, which are enti- 
tled to be considered as distinct ages, and 
five thousand which may be a as dia- 
lects. Adelung, another m writer on 


this subject, reckons up three thousand and 
sixty-four languages and dialects existing, and 
which have existed. Even after we have al- 
lowed either of these as the number of lan- 
guages, we must acknowledge the existence of 
almost infinite oe diversities ; ae almost 
every ince has a tongue more or a- 
liar, and this we may well believe to be the 
case throughout the world at largo. It is said 
that there are little islands, lying close togeth- 
er in the South Sea, the inhabitants of which 
do not understand each other. Or the eight 
hundred and sixty distinct languages enumera- 
ted by Babi, fifty-three belong to Europe, one 
hundred and fourteen to Africa, one hundred 
and twenty-three to Asia, four hundred and 
seventeen to America, one hundred and seven- 
teen to Oceanica, by which term he distin- 
ner the vast number of islands stretching 
tween Hindostan and South America. 








THE JACKDAW AND THE PIGEONS. 


A jackdaw observing that the pigeons ina 
vertain dove-cote lived well, and wanted for 
nothing, white-washed his feathers like a dove, 
and wentand lived amongthem. he pigeons, 
not distinguishing him as long as he kept _si- 
lent, forbore to give him any Gitastanon But 
at last he forgot his character and began to 
chatter, by which the pigeons, discovering 
what he was, flew upon him, and drove him 
back to the jackdaws again. They, not know- 
ing him in his discolored feathers, drove him 
away likewise ; so that he who had endeavor- 
ed to pass for more than he really was, was 
not permitted to be anything at all. 

Moral : Impostures are sure to betray them- 
selves and defeat their own objects. 


AN EXAMPLE. 


Tho Philadelphia Presssays that Edgar Cow- 
an, the new U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania, 
is in his forty-sixth year. His pa-ents were 
poor, but managed to give him a collegiate ed- 
ucation at Cannonsburg, and he has since kept 
up his knowledge then acquired, and increased 
the store, so that he is a thorough Latin, 
French, Greek and German scholar. He isa 
great student, acquainting himself with near- 
ly all the modern sciences, and is possessed of 
one of the finest geological, botanical, and zo- 
ological vabinets in western Pennyslvania. As 
a lawyer, Mr, Cowan stands in the first rank 
of his profession, and as an orator he has few 
equals in the State. This is the first political 
office he has ever held. 


WILD CAT. 


Mrs. Weeks, wile of Joseph Weeks, killeda 
wild cat at Meddybemps,on Monday. Thean- 
imal was discovered near the house about mid- 
day, and the noise he made in slaughtering a 
goose attracted Mrs. W.’s attention. On her 
going to the place, the animal fled, followed 
by the dog belonging to the house. Mrs. Wevks 
brought up the rear with an axin hand, pre- 

red for an ‘irrepressible conflict.’ The dog 

ing unequal te the emergency, thelady, with 
great presence of mind, picked him up and 
threw him at his stronger antagunist, and 
while the latter was uppermost in the fight, 
Mrs. W., by.a judicious use of the ax, dis- 
patched the wild-cat in short order. This is 
the best exhibition of womanly pluck, it has 
been our lot to record fur some time.—<St. 
Croiz Herald, 


GRATILUDE. 


This ineident whether true or not, illustrates 
well the kind of gratitude one often meets 
with in this world : 

‘*Hallo, Tom, is that your sled?” 
“Yes.”’ 
‘It's areal slick one; let me heve a coast, 
will ye?”’ 
“ es.”’ 
The admirer of Tom’s sled now seated him- 
self upon it and away he goes from the top of 
the hill in Bowdoin street, into Cambridge 
street. 
Tom—*‘ Now bring it back.” 
Borrower —*1 won t’’—kicking it on the side- 
walk—*if you want your old sled come and 


get it.”"—Boston Post. 


THE LION-TAMER. 


An extraordinary lion-tamer ie now exhibit- 
ing his skill and courage at Astley’s Awphi- 
theatre, London. He has half adozen of the 
huge monarchs of the brute creation at his 
command, and cooly romps with them in their 
cage. Among other things, he takes. a plate 
full of raw pieces of beef into the den and dis- 
tributes them capriciously, now to one beast, 
now to another, while the rest patiently await 
their turn. 





“TAKE ONE FROM ONE AND SOME- 
THING REMAINS.” 





A sub-committee of a school committee not 





in the air has a very important infil upon 
its properties, especially in relation tothe sin, 
lungs, and other viscera of the s. 





when the little fellow actually found himself 
gazing at this mysterious source of so many 
echoes, his emotions prevented his speaking 
until nearly home. 

* «Ma, he exclaimed impetuously, ‘I thought 
that was'somebody, but it isn’t.”’ 











ystem. Prob- 
ably the injurious effects of furnaces in dwell- 
ings are principally owing to the:capacity of 
the air for moisture, and thus causing it to dry 
the lungs and skin. With open fires the heat 
is radiated through the air directly to the bod- 
ies of people in the room, and it is therefore 
not necessary to heat the air as hotas furna- 


a th d miles from the city were examining | 
a class ina proprietary school. One of the | 
members wstertook to sharpen up their wits 
by propounding the following ‘question : ‘If 1) 
had a mincepie and should give two-twelfths to 

Jobn, two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to 

Harry, and should keep one-half of the pie for | 
myself, what would t! be left?’ There | 





was a profound study among the boys, but 
finally one lad x 


held up his hand as a signal’ 


that he was ready to answer. “Well, sir, 
what would there be left? Speak up aloud so 
that all can hear,’”’ said the committee-man. 
“The plate !’’ souted the hopeful fellow. The 
committee-man turned red in the face, while 
the other members roared aloud. That boy 
was excused from answering any more ques- 
tions. 24 


CHINESE CELEBRATION, 


For the last few days, says a California pa- 
per the Chinese about town have been cele- 
rating some celestial feast or other. Their 
joy « devoti ay 2 i beg vt bar has 
is upon ig, 
firing pe Ate s- baring PKin-kin-joss” 
in the shape of strips of yellow and blue paper, 
rated with holes. They have, also, had 
ittle sticks like straws lighted at one end, and 
stuck into the sidewalk, to drive away evil 
spirits. The particular occasion of this dem- 





onstration is not known to outside barbarians. | heen 


MINNIE. 
Learn your lessons well to-day, 
Little Minnie ; 
Then we will have a merry play, 
Minnie, Minnie! 
Now, first say your A BC; 
Then count numbers, one, two, three ; 
Then your verses say to me, 
Minnie! 


You are but a little one, 

Minnie, Minnie ! 
And you like best play and fun, 

Little Minnie ! 
But it can’t be always play ; 

Not to work throughout the day 
Would be wasting time away, 

Minnie ! 

—Summer Song. 


THE RIGHT COURSE. 


A young lady of high accomplishments, the 
family being withuut a servant at the time, 
stepped to the aoor on the ringing of the bell, 
which announced a visit from one of her ad- 
mirers. On entering, the beau, glancing at 
the harp and piano which stood in the apart- 
ment, exclaimed, 

«I thought I heard music—on which instru- 
ment were you performing ?”’ 

‘On the gridiron, sir, with the accompani- 
ment of the frying-pan,”’ replied sli. ‘«My 
mother is without a servant, and she says that 
[ must learn to finger those instruments sooner 
or later, so [have this day commenced a course 
of lessons. 


WHO ARE THE COWARDS. 


The captain ofa ship says, “I am in the 
habit of reading the Scriptures to the crew. I 
have suffered much lately at sea; having been 
dismasted, and had all my boats washed away, 
a little to the westward of Cape Clear. Ithen 
had an opportunity of seeing who was who; 
and I found the most unprincipled men, the 
most useless and the greatest cowards in this 
awful gale, and the Bible men altogether the 
reverse, most useful and courageous.’’ 


A SKATING WAGER! 


A singular wager was won recently by a 
skater on the Lake of Geronsart, near Namur 
(Belgium). He betted that he wouldskate for 
an hour, carrying a basket of eggs on his head 
without breaking one of them. He accomplish- 
ed the feat in first-rate style, having during 
the hour written his name in elaborate charac- 
ters on the ice, besides tracing an immense 
variety of complicated figures, and at last set 
down his basket and received his wager, amid the 
eheers of all present. 


FRANK ANSWEBS. 


Duval, the famous Austrian librarian, was 
once consulted upon a subject of which he was 
not wholly the master, by one of whose igno- 
rance he was well aware. 

“I do not know,”’ was his frank response. 

**sDo not know!’ answered the intruder, 
‘the Emperor pays you for knowing.” 

‘*The Emperor pays me for what I know,’’ 
saik Duval, ‘‘it he paid me for what I do not 
know, the whole treasury of his kingdom would 
not suffice.”” . 


A LITTLE HERO BURNED TO DEATH. 


A heroic little boy was burned to death at 
Annapolis, Md., on Feb. Ist. He put on his 
mother’s dress, and ,stumbling near the fire, 
was shockingly burned ; his grandmother com- 
ing to his ruscue, was soon on fire herself, and 
fainted. Forgetting hisown intense agony, he 
rushed upon her ond succeeded in putting out 
the flames, only to linger an hour or two in 
horrible torture. 


A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 


One day, as Mr. C. was limping down High 
Street, Edinburgh, from the Court of Sessions, 
he heard a oun, lady say to her companion 
rather loudly, «That ® Mr. C. the lame law- 

er. 
4 Upun which he turned round, and with his 
usual force of expression, said, ‘*No, madam, 
[ am a lame man, but not a lame lawyer.”’ 


GOOD MANNEBS. 


Good manners are blossoms of geod sense, 
and it may be added of good feeling, too ; for 
if the law of kindness be written in the heurt, 
it will lead to that disinterestedness in little 
as well as great things—that desire to oblige, 
and attention tothe gratification of others, 
which is the foundation of good manners. 


While skating at Syracuse, lately, a young 
lady had her feet frozen. The only remedy at 
hand was to make a hole in the ice and thaw 
the feet in the ice cold water. 





— 


“USE THE BEST }> 
WHO WANTS A GOOD HEAD OF HAIR? Use ps 
WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR 
AND HAIR DRESSING. 


saying, in'my opinion, Mrs, Wilson's Hair Renee o in 
-best hair preparation now in use. I shall con poy] 
with plaasure. H.H. HART: 

Pastor ofthe M. BE. Church, Lawrence’ Hess, 


N 
Mussns, Hexay P. Witson & Co.: I have 
Regenerator, and have received great 
the article w of 


commendation, 
recommend it to 


who want to restore 


tor. G. W. H. 

Pastor of Main St. Methodist B. Church, Great Falls, N. 'H. 

Massaes. Henny P. Witsox & Co. : deem “ Mrs. Wilson’ 
rator” the standard article of all hair prepara: » 


say, the 
le long wanted and looked for by the peuple, 1 beliew: 

be found in Mrs. H. B. Wilson's Hair Faate and — 

ing. Yours, &c., HENRY HILL. 
Pastor of Elm St. Methodist Church, Manchester, N. H. 


Nasava, N. H, 
Mussas. Hunny P. Witsox & Uo.: For some Seat. tx, 
my hair had been 
nera 


inal co! 


I feel confident that it Nh word not as a dye, but to restore 
the roots to their natural healthy state. Most cheerfully ao I 
Tecommend it to all who are in need. The expense is pothing 
compared with the benefit received. 

Yours Respectfully, Rey. E. M. KELLOG. 

To whow it may concern: 

This certifies that I have been an eye witnessof the wonder- 
Tul eflects ot Mrs. Wilson’s Hair enator son several of my 
triends’ heads ; some, it reinstated the hair to its original 
ou! itgave afine new growth of hair, and in my 
case having very bald for fifleen years, Lut now | find 
quite an increase of hair, and 1 am satished if 1 had attended 
to it as I should have done, my head would have been nearly 
or quite covered. I have used but one ie. 

You have liberty to use this as you please, with the addition 
that it is almost a sure cure for the headache. 

Da. H. A. BEN1LON, 

Of the Saratoga Water Cure. 
Saratoca, N Y,, Aug. 15. 
Musses. Henny P. Wusox & Co.: | have used your Hair 
Regenerator on my head, which removed the dandruti and 
cured the che which I have been very much aifiicted 

with for many years. 

I have appbed it to the heads of others hundreds of times 
and | have never known an instance but what it removed all 
erysipelas, sores and pimples of every kind. 

The above you are at liberty to make use of as you see fit. 

MINOT FARRAR. 

The Regenerator is put up in two sizes, and retails for 50 cts. 
pint bottle, aud $1 for quart bottles. ‘he quart are 
much the cheapest. The ingredients of which the Regenerator 
are made are, of a rare virtue, and are entirely dierent from 
those used in any other preparation of the kind in this country. 
They are cooling and gently mois ig in their pature, and 
contain ho properties but those which nature evidently 
ten . Sad the purpose, and will surely do ail it is recom- 
mended. 

Airs. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
retails for 37 cts. per bottie, and tor dressing the hair of any 
person, young or ere is not its eyual in the workd. It 
will make the hair everything you want it should be, 
mureover; it has a perfume that is infinitely superior to an 
of the fashionable extracts, either foreign or American, whic 
alone should entitle it to a place on every “s toilet \- 

tain Mrs. H. KB. Wilson's Hair Dressing, as 
as the name will be blown in every bottie, and you can obtain 

it in almost every store in the United States or (i 

’ 
Wholesale Agents. 

H. H. Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 

wick, and Novascotia. 

GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. EB. SMITH, Montpe- 

lier, Vt., General Agents for Vt. 

T.W.DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 

Pennsylvania. 

M. 8. Burr & Co. ; Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., No. 11 and 12 Mar- 
shall St. ; Charlies T. C y, No. asy it. 5 
Weeks & Potter, No. 154 Washington St.; Carter, Colcord 
& Preston, No. 84 Hanover St. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & Co. 
No. 43 and 45 Hanover St. ; Keed, Cutler & Co., No. 113 and 
115 Broad St., Buston, Mass. 

Manufactured by HENRY FP. WILSON & CO., Manch 
ter rg cry to whom all ietters should be addressed. 

ly 


PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths ofall the ckness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood. 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is net taken into 
the circulation, the whole system sulfers, and unileas the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natura) powers are weakened, and 
sometimes toa degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagipa 
bie complant, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
Description, Tendency to Consumption, Weakness of the Sexu- 
ai Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 
prostration of physical and mental energy. In all these case 


THE PKRUVIAN SYRUP 
has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 


of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingrediem, 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pamph- 
let may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, in proot 
of which we will at any time, on application, show the origina 
letters and statements of the persons cured. 

veer Lyvauip Suoutp Reap Tuess Facts, and avail 
Solf, or herself of this invaluable remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Srreer, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound V. 
ofthe Companion from 1848. , ae” 

















YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety,Morality,Brotherly Love,--No Sec- 
tarianism, No Controversy, 
FUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 

Paiom $larean. S1x Corres ron $5, rAYMEwt 1m aDYaRcE. 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 





E. F. Duren. Bangor, Agent. 
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